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The information hen’ this biaake: showing the 
oa. market and.the manuscript ments 
wy BE Seeger: has been gathered directly 

from th the tors of the periodicals, and is strictly up 
‘o date. 


The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being revised ee in Tue 
Waiter for February, 1916, subscriptions begin- 
hing with that number, at $1.s0 a year, will give the 
Directory co — *. much other valu- 
able matter. ird printing is now in progress. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, 
it is advisable to secure a, sample copy. 


(Continued from the September Waiter. ) 
Boy ° Life Sng Terrace Park, Ohio, c. a year. 

Mrs. Augusta T. Errett, editor. ay 
A’ monthly story pa Bay boys from fourteen 
to eighteen years 0 ; occasionally buys 
emg pret: ; and pays the be Giteenth of the month 

‘ all accepted matter. 

Boys’ Companion S Tae one He st., Chi- 


cago. Pca 
to ay a stories 
and arti thet are wands ea but its remuneration 
‘figures are ry sar ; 

Boys’ Life ( B ) (M), 20 Fifth 
= New Yok. ae $1.00 ; 10c. tanklin K. Mathews, 

itor. 

Uses serials, short stories, gnd short articles ; 
length limit for wrap | 1000 words. and for 
stories from 2,000 3,500 words ; buys photo- 
sr ~_ if suited RB Pane needs of the magazine ; 

. Biction must accurately 
veet- ae ect dere, of boys in. various circumstances, 
which are true to life in this particular that they 
show that a boy has just as much fun in doing 
some decent, pare Bar pot ca worthy thing as in going 
around mischief-making, and making a nuisance 
of himself, 

Boys’ World ( for boys in their teens) (M), David 
@ Cook Elgin, tu Js. i 
Baia C Cook, Jr., editor ; Gladys Haligas, as- 
B's ae of from t words, 

ses ot wd © 2,400 
Seat segelan, ob te and teeming ae with ad- 
ent “aa seer gg Mo odl may tell of ad- 
pry ee at in in great caverns, 
desert ialahde, Me om, a Africa, or 
ious in saee 
rtunity for 
Botan deal with 


hy, pon Nn 
in which the 


usually the fifth Ot the 
receipt of. manuscript. 
" ADDITIONS AND CHANGES. 


Air Travel (M), so Madison ave., New York. 


character, of an po 
the work of) young 
photographs ; and 
very tew manuscripts 
Kentucky ‘ine, (M 
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trated feature articl 
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eighteen cota 


prints no fiction, ade ns Si en ot bay 
" Sesbwille, Advance (W), P 
ville, Tenn, $2.00 ; 4c. omen Ee .D. 
editor. 
Uses stories, serials, and’ special Sesttlon.3 ‘nets 
length limit at 3,000 
for one issue ; 
fiction suitable 
(Saas — 2 
for for 


” York. 3. ones 
ns stories ryt io grammar and 
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Sta lining love. stories, tae il 
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AUTHORS’ RIGHTS — AND WRONGS. 


—_—_——_ 


At a recent dinner I heard an editor say 
that an author who sent four copies of the 
same story at the same time to four editors, 
first 
Why unethical ? 
court 


intending to sell it to the one who 
might accept, was unethical. 
magazine's 
receive manuscripts, 
them. That is what editors are for. 
are continually bragging about 
hundreds of manuscripts each week, ot 
which only one or two at most are taken. 
Most are returned, “provided stamped and 
addressed envelopes are enclosed.” Is it im- 
moral to send out simultaneously four or a 
dozen copies of a manuscript, and so, per- 
haps, find a market sooner ? 

Authors are often in great need of money. 
Editors often keep manuscripts for a month 
or six weeks before deciding to return them. 
Why is it unethical for the author to try sev: 


uw 3 a business to 


and and to pass on 
Editors 


receiving 


eral of these hesitating, opinionated, high- 
salaried persons with a manuscript all at the 
same time, instead of one after 
The only answer the editor makes is that 
when he has gone to all the trouble of read- 


? 


another ¢ 


ing or having read a story, he doesn't like 
to have it withdrawn, if he accepts it. He 
rises in his wrath and calls the author’s pro- 
‘a fraud,” “ outrageous.” 


‘ 


cedure “ unethical,” 
It seems to me that conditions which show 
500 manuscripts a week and 499 rejections 
place the editor in a position to be somewhat 
tyrannical, as well as unethical, himself ! 
This is shown again by my own experience. 
I had a story accepted two years ago by a 
leading magazine. I received pay for it. The 
story was put in type and duly illustrated, 
and | informed it would 
but it did not appear, and has not appeared, 
and no when it will appear. I 
have offered to buy the story back, but the 
editor refuses, saying he has spent a con- 
sum on the this 
ethical ? An author is injured if his manu- 
scripts are shelved, more than if they are re- 
turned. In this case the editor has refused 
allow the story to appear in book 
form, although only serial rights were sold, 
Is this ethical ? It is in accordance with the 
universal rule that editors make for their 
own benefit. They have absolute power, and 
they wield it like an autocrat. They also 
have a way of “punishing” an author who 
objects to their ways. The name is put on a 
black list. Thus there has grown up a body 
of men, not known in literature, not writers, 
“business arbitrators,” who are depressinz, 
if not destroying, good literary work. Again, 
how often they favor bad and unmoral work 
by known authors ( take “ Beyond ” by Gals- 
worthy, for example, a very doubtful free- 


was soon appear, 


one knows 


siderable illustrations. Is 


also to 
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love novel) and reject good work by un- 
knowns, Is it ethical ? 

The author is the under dog. Of what 
good are his leagues and societies? The 
amor scribendi is inherent in the human 
race. “Everybody has a play concealed 
about his person” — and editors have pecu- 
liar ideas as to what is “ethical,” because 
they are flooded with manuscripts, so that 





they “don’t mind” if they don’t know a good 
thing when they see it. A friend who was a 
Reader on a big magazine said he never ap- 
proved of a single manuscript given to him 
while he was in the magazine’s employ, on 
principle. It saved him a lot of bother. 
Most of the stories published were asked for. 
So it goes — but it seems unethical ! 
New York, N. Y. Edward Smythe. 





PRACTICAL INDEX-MAKING. 


An index-maker is the publisher's friend. 
True indeed is the saying, “A good index is 
first-aid to reviewers,” — they check a prom- 
ising reference here and there, look up these 
“meaty” entries, and . . . outline their im- 
pressions of the book’s value ; while a “ pa- 
tient plodder” reads at least three chapters, 
reviews what they are, and candidly tells 
you what the rest ought to be, but isn’t. 
Generally, the worst old hacks in the world 
are selected to make an index : publishers 
never seem to think of engaging a bright 
young journalist or keen proofreader. They 
go on the lucus a non lucendo principle, and 
Dryasdust lets his whole (marble ) mantle 
fall shatteringly over the scene. One of 
these “has-beens” was an unusual case, 
however ; selected to index a biography, let 
us say of Henry Clay, he prepared one 
card : + 

Clay, Henry, birth and birthplace, 1 


events of his life, 1-352 
death, 352 








How could you make an index, he wrote 
the publishers, of one man’s life ? It was all 
Henry Clay — no variety to it ! 

It is surely a duty, an economy of time 
and money, and wise and courteous treat- 
ment to allow editor, publisher’s reader, or 
proofreader to attend to an index — they are 
the faithful ones ; they are “posted,” and 
little escapes their vigilance. They are on the 
field of action. The complete set of pages, 
always, of course, indispensable, is in their 


hands, or to be had for the asking ; and well 
they know the technic, and the midnight oil 
necessary to lubricate and speed-up the cogs 
of the intricate mesh. 

Let me detail the practical work, and the 
items necessary to its completion. First, the 
full set of pages, including all “ front” mat- 
ter ( prefaces, contents, statement of author- 
ities cited, etc., ) and all appendices, or an- 
nexes of documents, early writings, or other 
minor attachments. One should go over 
every page, strongly underlining words that 
must be used for main entries ; underline 
faintly sub-heads ; cross-references (things 
you know you have once ) should have two 
or three pencil dots beneath. Perhaps it is 
a work on the plant world. This would re- 
quire heavy lines for Tree, Shrub, Annual, 
Perennial ; with faint lines for root, branch, 
twig, flowers, leaves, etc. (Note that only 
main items have the capital initial.) The 
sub-heads ash, beech, oak, come in here : 
also the cross-references with a few dots -- 
as, “ Paper birch, see Tree, birch.” 

As to general guidance, get everything that 
bears upon the subject, near or remote. For 
example, everything that relates to soil, cli- 
mate, geological periods, floods, drought, in 
the work mentioned above ; but not “ King 
of England, admires oaks, 411.” Skip the 
trivialities. In geographical work, secure 
every place name, all matters of contour, 
commerce, etc. ; in biography, every personal 
name ( family, kin, friends ), a man’s travel, 
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his enjoyments ; in botany, every scientific 
name and all the popular names. Make your 
index copious, but not diffuse. 

Second, prepare slips of paper or thin card 
about 3% in. by 2% in. Lay out from six to 
twelve pages on a table and copy quickly on 
the cards your underlined entries, noun first, 
modifier next, with often a third phrase. 
Here is the appfoved style : — 

Bean, fabaceous leguminous plant, 16 

Willows, valley grown, attain greater size, 451 

Yew, ancient specimens, 501 
at Columbia University, 502 
pollen dust from, 507 
Ahl, John Enders, ancestry, 1-3 
—— birth, 4 
boyhood friends, 18 
early days, 5-15 
mature life, 40-48 

Barton, Ralph, see Ahl, J. E., boyhood friends. 

Make no effort to alphabetize as you go 
along, but lay aside cards at once, drop pages, 
take others, proceeding rapidly. Steel pen 
and ink are quite impossible ; a fountain pen 
or sharp pencil is best. Have a broad table 
for the work, with a draw-shelf or a small 
side table, at your left — or drop every slip 
at random into a big box at your feet. The 
entries noted above, which bear dashes (a 
blank of equal length may be used ) should 
have the main word to which they are subor- 
dinate written in in the lower part of each 
card and immediately crossed out. This is a 
guide for arrangement alone. Thus the two 
entries below “ Yew” should have “ Yew” 
jotted on them ; and of the Ahl entries 2, 3, 4, 
5 should bear the word “Ahl.” Many re- 
visers put this in first line of card ; this is 
unwise, because one often fails to cancel, and 
it is sometimes set again in type. Lowest 
middle or left-hand are the best spaces. One 
should be careful in recording folios ( page 
numbers ), particularly where a volume has 
prefatory matter or introduction extending 
from i to xlix, and body of text say from 1 
to 580. In second editions sometimes a book 
has also an interpolated signature ( sixteen 
new pages ) coming possibly after page 144 

















— the ninth signature is composed of the. 


sixteen pages 129 to 144 inclusive : these in- 
serted pages being then forced to bear the 
numbers 1444, 144}, etc., up to and including 
144), following which comes 145. It is safe 
not to cross-refer more than twice, picking 


the most prominent word in each case. Thus 
in the entry, “ Evolution, sequence of world 
forms in, shown in small scale by mosses, 
463" we may make ( wisely ) as first cross- 
reference, “ World-forms, sequence in evolu- 
tion, on small scale, 463” and “ Mosses, in 
small scale, show evolution sequence, 463.” 

Third, must be considered the alphabet- 
izing, to many the most trying process. The 
cards are all haphazard — a huge collection. 
Use two large tables, dealing the slips with 
the right hand from a pack held in the lefr, 
begin at upper left corner of left-hand table 
and head first column with an A-slip, second 
with B, and so on. Again do not alphabetize 
A entries or B — get A’s, B’s, and C’s to- 
gether — “mind your P’s and Q’s.” When 
all are roughly assorted, rearrange each pack, 
very strictly following the right order this 
time. Next number them in blue (or a dif- 
ferent color from your writing ) in upper 
right corner. I believe the printers like to 
have them in neat packs, one for each letter ; 
and am quite sure they do not like to have 
them pasted on long slips of manila — but 
suit yourself on this minor detail. 

Once having attempted this work, and car- 
ried it through to success, you will become 
fascinated with the art of the thing. A well- 
made index is a beautiful piece of joinery or 
a harmonious mosaic — it needs the highest 
skill, and ought not to be entrusted to rash 
or feeble hands. 

It hardly seems possible that anything so 
staid and conservative as the average index 
is known to be could furnish a basis for a 
lawsuit, yet a legal magazine records that an 
entry in a biography reading “ Blinks a skin- 
flint, 501” was bitterly resented by the afore- 
said’s surviving family, and very acrid letters 
were exchanged, with threats of an action. It 
appeared on page sor that this phase of 
Blink’s makeup was only hinted at — so the 
entry was changed to “ Blinks called skin- 
flint,” a wise way out. My own experience 
of actionable matter was a line in a sociologi- 
cal work reading : “Ice-cart drivers as steady 
drinkers, 806.” This caused much feeling, but 
no legal suggestion — it might have read 
“Ice-cart men and the drink problem,” and 
thus avoided the direct stigma. 


New York, N. Y. F. D. Stickney. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Submitting several copies of a manuscript 
simultaneously to several editors, as sug- 
gested by Edward Smythe in his article, 
“ Authors’ Rights — and Wrongs,” in this 
number of THE WRITER — offering it, so to 
speak, at secret auction to the highest bidder 
— is, as Mr. Smythe argues, not unethical, 


work are always 


Sav. 


THE WRITER. 


in spite of the dictum of the editor he quotes, 
but for practical reasons it may be unad- 
visable. Offering a manuscript to one editor 
after another, awaiting. the pleasure of eac! 
in making a decision, so that months may 
elapse with rejection following rejection, is 
a slow process, and trying a bunch of edi- 
tors at once seems an attractive short cut, 
but short cuts are not always safest. The 
object of the author, of course, is to hasten 
the sale of his manuscript and get the highest 
price for it, by accepting the highest offer 
made, just as an auctioneer would do. If 
only one editor accepts the manuscript he 
may accomplish both ends, but if more than 
one editor accepts he finds himself in diffi- 
culties at In that case, accepting one 
offer he must decline the others and in doing 
so inform the checks he has 
rejected that while there is no question about 
their balance at the bank, and the rejection 


once, 


editors whose 


of a check by the author does not necessarily 


imply any suspicion of financial weakness, 


and future checks are solicited and will be 
carefully considered, he is nevertheless con- 
strained to decline their efforts because their 
bids on the manuscript he offered were com- 
petitive, although they did not know it, and 
‘gone them better,” as the 
Imagine the effect on the 


disappointed, but still high and mighty, edi- 


‘ 


another editor has 
poker player says. 


tor ! Is he likely to look with favor on other 
manuscripts offered by the businesslike au- 
thor, or, with so many manuscripts available, 
to share in competition for future offerings ? 
Selling a manuscript simultaneously to four 
editors and withdrawing it three is 
pretty sure to make three editors distrust the 
author, and under present conditions in the 
manuscript market authors cannot afford to 
have the distrust of editors. Apart from 
that, supposing three editors accept a mann- 
script offered to all at once, one sending a 
check for fifty dollars, another saying pay- 
ment will be made on publication without 
naming the amount, and the third simply ac- 
cepting the manuscript, how is the author, 
unless the fifty dollars cash is an overwhelm- 
ing argument, going to decide which is the 
best offer? How does he know what the 
second or the third editor will pay ? Suppose, 
again, he receives a check for one hundred 


from 
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dollars from one magazine after a fortnight’s 
delay and accepts the offer, and then the next 
day receives a check for two hundred dollars 
from another magazine whose editor is a 
little slower in action. How is he going to 
get that extra hundred dollars ? Again, sup- 
pose two editors accept a manuscript and 
print it immediately, each understanding that 
it is offered to him exclusively, how is the 
author going to straighten matters out ? The- 
oretically, the scheme of offering several 
copies of a manuscript simultaneously is 
very beautiful, but practically — as authors 
who have tried it have discovered to their 
embarrassment — it will not work. Editorial 
delays are provoking, and authors lose much 
time and some money because editorial deci- 
sions often are not quickly made, but with 
the supply of manuscripts equal to if not 
greater than the demand, the editors may be 
autocratic if they will. It is gratifying to 
note that the editors of the best publications 
are getting all the time more and more con- 
siderate of authors in this respect. Many 
of them pay on acceptance, and most of them 
judge manuscripts within a reasonable time. 
Occasionally an author suffers from delay ia 
publication, but such cases are the exception 
rather than the rule. As for decisions, most 
writers probably would say that editors are 
altogether too prompt in sending back their 
manuscripts. 


Alexander Jessup, whose dealings with 
writers in connection with the long-promised 
magazine, the Blue Moon, resulted in his ar- 
rest in New York April 7, 1916, charged with 
using the mails to defraud, and who was in- 
dicted, tried, and acquitted December 7, 1916, 
has been advertising lately for manuscripts, 
offering his services as a literary adviser and 
giving as references, in one advertisement Jack 
London, and in another Winston Churchill 
and John Burroughs. Mr. Burroughs writes 
to the editor of THE Writer : — 
“Woodchuck Lodge,” 
Roxbury in the Catskills, N. Y. 
September 11, 10917. 
I do not know Alexander Jessup ; 
never remember 


Dear Sir: 
I certainly having heard his 
name, so certainly never gave him permission to 
use my name as a reference in connection with 
his work or his advertising, as he has unwar- 
tantably done in the advertisement in the New 


York Evening Post. He is safer in having given 

Jack London as reference, as he does this month, 

as that versatile young author can no longer 

speak for himself. 

You have my permission to expose the said 

Jessup in his false claims, if you feel so disposed. 

Very- truly yours, 
Joun BurRROvUGHS. 
* * 

Somebody who forgets the injunction to 
speak only good of those who have gone be- 
fore, carps at O. Henry because he began 
his story, “ The Magi,” thus : “One dollar 
and eighty-seven cents. And sixty cents of 
it was in pennies.” Obviously the carper has 
not considered that the rest of the 
might have been a dollar bill, a quarter, and 


a two-cent piece. W. H. H. 


money 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 





Will you allow me to take exceptions to 
some of Mr. Pemberton’s comments on old- 
style marks in proofreading made in “ Side- 
lights on Proofreading” in the July Writ- 
ER ? There is no doubt that the new-style 
marks that he describes are used in publish- 
ing houses, by which I mean book-publishing 
houses, but he goes too far when he declares 
that the old marks for italics, small caps, etc., 
are no longer used. Of course in a plant so 
large as that of the Capper Farm Papers, all 
our type is marked on the copy, as “ 18-pt. 
Jensen” or “ 24-pt. Chelt,” but all the old 
marks found in the dictionary since some of 
the veterans were boys are still used in this 
plant and certainly in the composing rooms 
of the large metropolitan papers for which I 
have worked, and my services extend from 
Chicago to San Francisco. Indeed, the au- 
thors’ proofs which I receive from New York 
contain all the old marks, and they are so old 
that I have never seen one of them that I 
did n’t understand. I confess this is not true 


of Mr. Pemberton’s proofmarking. I am ir- 


terested to discover whether something is 
going on in the proofreading field about 
which I am not informed. Our printers 


come to us from every part of the country, 
and they seem to have no difficulty whatever 
in understanding all our old-fashioned marks. 
True, we use the red pencil and the blue 
pencil as meaning certain things or certain 
kinds of type, but I do not regard this as any 
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quicker way of marking copy than setting 
down the name of the type. I believe I can 
write “nonp” as quickly as I can run a blue 
pencil down the full length of a manuscript. 
I very rarely make long lines under a word 
indicating that it is to be set in a certain way. 
Usually I set down a “2” or a “3,” and the 
compositors, with intelligence that is almost 
human, seem to understand what I mean. 
We have one very strict rule in our plant : 
that is, that most of the proofreading should 
be done on the copy, but we never hesitate 
to use the marks which Mr. Pemberton says 
are as old as the hills, because they seem to 
serve the purpose with excellent success, and 
that is the purpose of our work. 

Charles Dillon. 


Topeka, Kansas. 


> 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
ef various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes.] 


Particulars as to 


J. Moses, 133 East Fourth street, New 
York, announces the appearance of his new 
publication, the School Comrade. He is in 
the market for stories of about 3,000 words, 
suited to grammar and high school students, 
on school life, out-of-door life, travel, and 
adventure. He also wants fiction for grown- 
ups — pure and simple love stories, with the 
illegitimate-child stuff eliminated. Manu- 
scripts will be paid for on acceptance. 


The Home Scout Herald ( Chicago ) wants 
a good, original boys’ serial story. 


Amos R. Wells, managing editor of the 
Christian Endeavor World, says that he has 
rather an unusual supply of material on hand, 
and so must be more than cautious in ac- 
cepting new material. He particularly needs 
strong short stories, with life and vigor, 
stories appealing especially to young men, 
and kept within the limits of 3,500 words. 
He has on hand a sufficient number of short 
stories appealing to young women, and he is 
also well supplied with serials. Essays on 
moral and religious themes are not needed at 
present, but he is always eager to see any 
article giving first-hand information on an 
important subject which is in _ people's 


thoughts at the time, but he does not need 
articles that are mere generalizing or the- 
orizing, or compilations from the works of 
others. Humor, in prose or poetry, in essay 
or fiction, is always acceptable, and is hard to 
obtain, as are good nature poems — poems on 
unhackneyed themes presenting worthwhile 
and original thoughts. Natural history ar- 
ticles are always welcome if they are brief 
and written in interesting and unforced styie. 
He has at present a sufficient number of bird 
articles. 


The Woman’s Weekly (Chicago ) wants 
some good fiction, of from 3,000 to 5,000 
words, 


The regular issue of the. Dial ( Chicago ) 
will be extended January 1 from forty to 
forty-eight pages, in order to find space for 
original essays, sketches, and verse. 


The World Outlook (New York ) desires 
material on life and progress in foreign coun- 
tries, particularly Japan, China, Malaysia, In- 
dia, Africa, and Latin America. Almost any 
literary form may be employed. Articles, 
stories, poems, letters, diaries, plays, fables, 
short paragraphs, and epigrams are used. 
Material may be of any length from fifty to 
2,000 words. Payment is made on acceptance, 
and varies from one to four cents a word, de- 
pending upon the quality of the material. 
The World Outlook uses practically no mate- 
rial concerning the United States. 


Frank S. Adams has bought Green’s Fruit 
Grower ( Rochester, N. Y. ), and will com- 


with the American Fruit Grower 
( Charlottesville, Va.) and the Fruit Grower 
( St. Joseph, Mo.), as Green’s American 
Fruit Grower, with the publication office in 
the Marquette Building, Chicago. 


bine it 


Asia ( New York ) has removed its offices 
to 627 Lexington avenue. 

The Canadian Countryman ( Toronto, 
Canada ) wants some articles treating of the 
relation of the farmers to the bankers, based 
on the Canadian banking system. 

Chicago has a new eight-page weekly, the 
Women’s Press, the object of which will be 
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to give full reports of the wartime activities 
of women, carry the vital news of the week, 
and aid the government in educational and 
propaganda work. Mr. and Mrs. Ferd E. 
Fisher are at the head of the editorial staff, 
and leading women of Chicago and Illinois 
are on the board of associate editors and will 
direct the editorial policy. 


The Kentucky Magazine ( Mount Sterling, 
Ky. ) especially needs some good feature ar- 
ticles of general interest, preferring those 
bearing on Kentucky. 


Country Homes ( Baltimore, Md. ) is look- 
ing for articles of interest to owners of large 
suburban and country houses. 


System on the Farm ( Chicago ) is in spe- 
cial need of short department items, giving 
actual experiences of farmers. 


Hight C. Moore, editor of Kind Words, 
Baptist Boys and Girls, and the Child’s Gem 
( Nashville, Tenn.) says he is pretty well 
stocked up in all lines at present, but he can 
always use good stories for the primary ages. 


The Presbyterian Advance (Nashville, 
Tenn. ) is well supplied with material at the 
present time. 


Air Travel ( New York) is in need of 
some good aviation fiction and verse, and air 
jokes. 


Motor Life ( New York ) has no special 
manuscript wants, but the editor is always 
glad to see new material. 


The Masses, Bull, and Thomas E. Watson’s 
Jeffersonian have been barred from the mails. 


The Southern Woman’s Magazine ( St. 
Louis ) wants ghost stories, and will pay ten 
dollars for each one used. 


The Baptist Commonwealth has been pur- 
chased by the Watchman-Examiner ( New 
York ) and will be merged in that publication. 


The Western Newspaper Union ( Omaha ) 
has purchased the plate business and plants 
of the American Press Association in New 
York and sixteen other cities. It will con- 
tinue to maintain its thirty-two branch offices 


and take over the branches of the American 
Press Association in Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Columbus, San Francisco, and Portland, Ore. 
The American Press Association will devote 
its attention to the development of its aver- 
tising department. 


The Woman’s World ( Chicago ) has been 
purchased by Walter Manning, its advertising 
director. 


Home Progress ( Boston ) has suspended 
publication. 


Out West ( Los Angeles ) has temporarily 
suspended publication. The May issue was 
the last number published. 

Farming Business (Chicago) has 
pended publication. 


sus- 


The New Era ( New York ) has been dis- 
continued. The July issue was the last num- 
ber published. 


The Invention Magazine has suspended 


publication. 


The Cooking Club Magazine has been dis- 
continued. 


Screen and Stage ( New York ) has tem- 
porarily suspended publication. 


The publishers of the Parisienne and Saucy 
Stories offer fifty dollars in prizes of from 
one dollar to fifteen dollars for the most help- 
ful 300-word criticism of the novelettes and 
stories in the two magazines submitted to the 
Contest Editor, 461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, before October 15. 


The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) will pay ten dollars for the most help- 
ful letter of not more than 500 words, five 
dollars for the two next best letters, and one 
dollar each for five other letters accepted, on 
“How the October Companion helped me to 


save, or make, $1.50 or more.” The contest 


will close October Io. 


The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf offers a 
prize of $300 for the best essay, of from 
20,000 to 21,000 words, detailing how a 
mother can best teach and train her deaf 
child in the home from infancy to school age. 
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Three typewritten copies of each essay of- 
fered in competition must be in the hands of 
the superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 1601 
Thirty-fifth street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
by noon, November 1, 1917. The composition 
awarded the prize is to become the property 
of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, to be pub- 
lished where and under such conditions as the 
directors may determine. 


The Egyptian Institute at Cairo, Egypt, an- 
nounces a prize of $500, to be awarded for 
the best “mémoire” concerning Egypt dur- 
ing the period of the reign of His Highness 
the Khedive Pasha the Magnificent. 
The mémoire should be written in English, 


Ismail 
Arabic, French, or Italian. It may be signed 
in the latter case the name 
and address of the writer should be given in 
a sealed envelope. The work will be pub- 
lished by the Institute, at its expense, in the 
next number of its “Mémoires.” The 
moire should be submitted not later than De- 
cember 31, 1918, to the Secretariat of the 
Egyptian Institute at Cairo. The president 
of the Egyptian Institute desires to have the 
announcement brought to the attention of 
citizens of the United States, as it is believed 


or anonymous ; 


mé- 


that many of them, owing to their travel and 
residence in Egypt, might be interested in the 
competition. 


The National War Aid 
its headquarters at Washington a prize essay 
contest for children between the ages of eight 
and eighteen on the topic, “Why America 
Entered the War.” 
Liberty Loan bond and gold coins of $25, $15 
and $10, respectively. The only restriction is 
that the contestant must be a 
farther removed than 
man serving his country in the war. The 
writing of one “cheerful” letter a month to 
a service relative is one of the requirements. 


announces from 


The prizes include a $50 


relative not 


third cousin of some 


The French National Library has offered a 
prize of $1,000 for the best work published 
in any country since the year 1913 on the his- 
tory, ethnography, archxology, or linguistry 
of the indigenous races of America previous 
to the arrival of Christopher Columbus. Ten 
copies of the work must be in the hands of 


the Secretary of the National Library in 
Paris, before January I, 1918. 


Five prizes of five dollars each are offered 
by the Layman Company, 143 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill, for the best terse de- 
scriptions of methods used by pastors who 
have organized and maintained successful 
tithing bands or leagues in their churches. 

The Edison Company offers fifteen prizes 
amounting to $2,000 for the best 300-word 
patchwork advertisement, composed entirely 
from a booklet, “ What the 
Critics Say,” giving the opinions of five hun- 
dred about the Edison phonograph, 
will be sent with an instruction blank 
to any one who addresses The Edison Week 
Bureau, Orange, N. J. 
October 27. 


of quotations 


critics 
which 


The contest will close 





For the best letters of about 500 words on 
the subject, “ What I Have Seen Booze Do,” 
the American Magazine ( New York ) offers 
prizes of $20, $10, and $5. The competition 
will close October 15. 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will furnish to inquirers 
information about the Hart, Schaffner, and 
Marx prizes, amounting to $2,000, offered for 
studies in the economic field 
submitted by competitors before June 1, 19:8 
A first prize of $1,000 and a second prize of 
$500 are offered to contestants in Class A, 
which includes all Americans, without restric- 
tion, and a first prize of $300 and a second 
prize of $200 to contestants in Class B, which 
includes only those who at the time the papers 
are sent in are undergraduates of any Amer- 
ican 


the four best 


college. Professor Laughlin’s circular 
suggests six subjects for papers, and prints 
besides a list of available subjects proposed 
in past years. Competitors are not confined 
to these topics, but any other subject chosen 
must first be approved by the prize commit- 
tee. 

Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes amounting to $850 offered by the Drama 
League of America for the three best patriotic plays 
suitable for performance by amateurs. 
the September Writer. 


Particulars in 


Prizes amounting to $so offered by 
Home 


gir) 
girls 


the Woman’s 
the best letters written by 
in answer to the question, “ What I Want to 


t 


Companion for 
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Make of My Life,” received before October 45. 
Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $8,500 offered by Columbia 
University under the provisions of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer, in connection with the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. Particulars in September WRiTER. 


Brandeis prize of $100 for the best essay on some 
phase of Jewish life and culture in Palestine, sub- 
mitted by college students before March 1, 1918. 
Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $300 in each of thirteen states, 
offered by the National Board for Historical Service, 
for the best essays on the subject, “‘ Why the United 
States Is at War,’”’ submitted by school teachers be- 
fore November 1, 1917, or January 1, 1918. Particu- 
lars in September Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $205 offered by Today’s 
Housewife for the best essays on “ How to Clean Up 
Our Town,” offered before November 30, 1917. 
Particulars in September WRITER. 


- 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Nan Shanks Clark, who wrote the story, 
“ Delicia,” which McCall’s printed in its 
August number, is Mrs. Warren S. Clark, of 
Minneapolis, and when she is not keeping 
house and writing stories she is keeping 
books for her husband, who is a contractor. 
Mrs. Clark was born in the Northwest, and, 
excepting for four years in California, has 
lived there all her life. Her only literary 
training was a course in short-story writing 
taken at the University of California, and 
she says that those lectures on methods and 
“ things-not-to-do” were invaluable to her. 
Her first story was published in Munsey’s 
Magazine several years ago, and she has had 
a number of stories in Pacific Coast maga- 
zines and in Sunday supplements. “ Delicia ” 
is her second story to be published in Mc- 
Call's, the previous one being entitled “The 
Fifteenth Oyster Shell.” 





Percy Adams Hutchison, whose story of 
the sea, entitled “ Journey’s End,” in the Sep- 
tember Harper’s has attracted attention, has 
lived the life of those who go down in ships, 
his voyages having been made aboard sailing 
vessels or with the captains of “tramps.” He 
has logged two hundred and sixty miles a 
day under reefed canvas, been becalmed., 
lived on “salt horse,” and passed through a 
hurricane. He has made cruises with the 
United States Navy, has stood watch and 
taken his trick at the wheel. Because he is 


debarred from active service in the war, by 
reason of vision defects, he is with one of the 
nautical schools, assisting in the teaching of 
navigation for officers. Mr. Hutchison was 
born in Boston, but went over to New York. 
He is known to the readers of Collier's 
through his stories which have appeared in 
that magazine, and he is also known to the 
readers of English publications. The Navy 
and Merchant Marine, the official magazine 
of the National Marine League of the United 
States, had in its September number an article 
by Mr. Hutchison, entitled “A Highway to 
France.” 


Walter L. Ferris, whose story, “ A Matter 
of Quality,” came out in Everybody’s Maga- 
zine for September, is a graduate of Beloit 
College, Wisconsin, with a graduate degree 
from Yale University. For seven years he 
was instructor of English in the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, and at 
present he is director of the Roxbury School, 
of New Haven and Cheshire, Connecticut. 
During the past two years he has had some 
verse and a number of stories published. 


Clara Sharpe, whose story, “ But When I 
Became a Man,” was printed in the Youth’s 
Companion for August 2, was born in Old 
Mexico and brought up in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. When she wrote this story, which 
was the first one she ever sold, though not 
the first one published, she was an under- 
graduate student of Mills College, California. 
Since then she has sold short stories to Ro- 
mance (now defunct ), Snappy Stories, 
Young’s Magazine, and the All-Story Week'!y. 
Miss Sharpe is at present studying in the 
school of journalism at Columbia University, 
New York. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


James. — A new and quite graphic picture 
of the late Henry James at work is furnished 
by Theodora Bosanquet, for several years 
the distinguished writer’s amanuensis. Writ- 
ing in the Fortnightly Review, she ob- 
serves :— 

“The duties began each morning at a 
quarter past ten, when I pushed up the inner 
latch ingeniously attached to the big brass 
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knocker of the front door of Lamb House 
and walked straight upstairs to the litile 
square green-panelled room where Henry 
James worked on winter mornings. 

“It was a perfect room for winter, small 
enough to be comfortably warm on the cold- 
est days and catching every ray of the gentle 
south coast sunshine through a wide south- 
ward window. There was a smaller window 
for the afternoon sun, doubly glazed against 
the force of the westerly gales. Three tall 
bookcases and two big desks ard an casy 
chair took a heavy toll of the available space, 
but left enough uncumbered floor for a re- 
stricted amount of the pacing about that was 
conducive to literary composition. 

“On warm summer days Henry James 
preferred working in the big, light ‘ garden- 
room,’ where there was a longer stretch for 
perambulation and where the main window 
overlooked the little cobbled street that 
curved past his front door. He liked to be 
able to see whatever might be taking place 
in the street, or sometimes to hail a passing 
friend ; he enjoyed watching motor cars pant 
up the sharp little hill and turn down toward 
the Mermaid Inn. 

“The hours between breakfast and lunch- 
eon, from about half-past ten to a quarter 
to two, were the only ones that Henry James 
liked to spend at fresh creative work.” He sel- 
dom made the effort in the evenirg unless 
he was very hard pressed to finish some- 
thing ; but every sort of work that was not 
so wholly a strain on the imagination he did 
in the evening, including all the exhausiing 
labor of proofreading. 

“Years of dictation had apparently taught 
him that it was unsafe to leave the spelling 
of any polysyllabic word to chance. He took 
pains to pronounce each pronounceable let- 
ter ; he always spelt out homophonous words, 
no matter how clear the mexzning in the 
given instance might be, and he never left 
any punctuation mark  unuttered 
sometimes by inadvertence that 
point, the full stop. 

“In short, he wisely and safely assumed 
dense ignorance on the part of his human 
medium of expression, and I can remember 
even feeling slightly aggrieved on the very 


except 
important 


first morning of dictation by his careful 
spelling out of ‘The Newcomes,’ to which he 
added for my benefit that it was a name 
written in one word and was the title of a 
novel by Thackeray. 

“At the time when I began to work for 
him he had arrived at a stage at which the 
click of the typewriter acted as a positive 
spur. He found it much less easy to work 
to the accompaniment of any oiler make of 
typewriter than the one he was used to — 
other kinds sounded different notes ; and it 
was almost impossibly disconcerting for him 
to dictate to something that made no re- 
sponsive sound at all. 

“His method of writing what may be 
called full-length novels was ditferent and 
extremely interesting. He liked to ‘break 
ground’ by talking to himself day by day 
about the characters and the construction, un- 
til the whole thing was cleatly before his 
mind's eye. This preliminary talking-cut of 
the scheme was, of course, duly recorded by 
the typewriter. 

“He had always, as he so ofter a‘lirmed, 
‘dramatized’ his material, and he teaded 
more and more, I think, to prefigure his tales 
as staged drama — to see the whole thing in 
acts and scenes, with the persons of the 
drama making their observed eutrances and 
exits. These scenes he worked out until he 
knew so much about the action that he could 
begin on the actual writing of the novel —a 
process that I have seen described, incor- 
rectly, as a redictation from a first draft. It 
was really nothing of the kind. 

“He did not enlarge and amplify a rough 
sketch of his novels after the manner of Bal- 
zac. His method might better be compared 
with Zola’s habit of writing long letters to 


himself about the characters in his next 


book until they became alive enough for him 


to begin a novel about them. The thirty 
thousand words or so of typewritten scheme 
dictated by Henry James contained none of 
the phraseology of the novel he was xoing to 
write from it. 


It was really just an ample 
scenario 


for the proposed drama. It 
also an extraordinary record of 


was 
inspiration, 
for I doubt if any writer has ever been more 
fully conscious of each step along the path 
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of illumination or given more articulate ut- 
terance to the whole process of this expe- 
rience. 

“For the two volumes of memories, ‘A 
Small Boy and Others’ and ‘ Notes of a Son 
and Brother,’ he dictated no preliminary 
notes. He plunged straight into the stream 
of the past without a doubt or a hesitation. 
The reading over each morning of the pi.ges 
written the day before was ali the stimulus 
needed to start him on a fresh effort to ren- 
der adequately the depth and the delicacy of 
his early impressions. 

“After about.an hour of cotisctous effort 
he would often be caught on a rising wave of 
inspiration and would get up from his erm- 
chair and pace up and down the room, sound- 
ing out his periods in tones of resonant as- 
surance. He was then beyond the reach of 
unconnected sights or sounds. Hosts of cats 
— a tribe usually routed at the first cry, with 
shouts of execration — mignt wuil outside 
the window ; phalanxes of dread motor cars 
bearing incursiye visitors might hoot at his 
door. He was impervious to them. 

“ The only thing that could arrest him was 
the escape of the word he wanted to use. 
When that had gone he paused, he left off 
walking about the room, and, standing by a 
bookcase or chimney piece tall enough fer 
him to support his arms on it, he rested his 
head in his hands and avdibly pursued the 
fugitive.” 

Riley. — A bibliophile of New York City 
lately obtained about 300 unpullishel letters 
of James Whitcomb Riley, heinz his corres- 
pondence with a_ sweetheart, Miss Clara 
Bottsford. She was a schooi teacher at a 
little town near his native Greenfield, and for 
eight years, 1877-1885, he seems to have writ- 
ten assiduously. At one time his epistles 
numbered three a week. Interesting details 
of his life are included, for he tells her of 
his lecture tours, his career as an author, 
and so on. Some of the letters are humo- 
rous, some pathetic ; but the tone of the last 
is indignant, for Riley breaks off all iurther 
correspondence, says that he realizes 
love-making was a dream, and declares that 
she is unworthy of his devotion. Miss Botts- 
ford was asked to return the letters, but did 


their ° 


not. She later married a saloon-keeper, for- 
sook her poetical attempts, at which Riley 
had assisted her, and is now dead. Whether 
it was in consequence of this unfortunate 
episode that Riley never married can prob- 
ably only be guessed, and none but those who 
knew him well should venture to guess. — 
New York Evening Post. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Wanted, Shorter Novels. — The novel of 
today should be required to bant. I belicve 
that a novelist can say his say in 60,000 
words, or even in 50,000. I belicve that in 
50,000 words, properly packed, he can even 
cover long periods of time and can handle 
adequately a large number of individuals and 
of family groups. Much of the accepted ap- 
paratus must, of course, be thrown inio the 
discard. I would be indulgent toward the 
preliminary exposition, but not far beyond it, 
One should rule out long descriptions of per- 
sons — such things are nugatory and vain ; 
with your best effort the reader sees only 
what he has seen, and figures your personage 
on the basis of his own experience and recol- 
lection. One must abolish set descriptions 
of places, unless unique, remote, unfamiliar ; 
for the world, in these days of easy travel 
and abundant depiction, has come to know 
itself pretty well. One will banish ai! “ con- 
versation,” whatever its vraisemblauce to life, 
if it merely fills the page without illuminating 
it. To prevent sprawl and 
favor a division into “ books,” ar:d a division 
of the books into sections. Thus artic::iation 
and proportion will be secured as in the case 
of an architectural order ; and one will be 
better able to down the rising head of 
bosity. — Henry B. Fuller, in the Dial. 


formlessness I 


V eT- 


Selling Ideas. — Ten ideas a day ; twenty 
ideas in a week of two productive days ; a 
thousand ideas a year, of which at least two- 
thirds are salable ideas. 

This is a great many ideas. Young writers 
who have sat in their chairs all day long 
staring at a blank wall and waiting for ideas 
that didn’t come will say it is impossible ; 
but Arthur Crawford has been doing it for 
eighteen years, and the success which he has 
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had is attested by the frequency with which 
artists’ signatures on drawings in the maga- 
zines bear the appendix “ + A. C.” 
This is the trade mark of Arthur 
ford. “F. Foster Lincoln + A. C.” means 
that Arthur Crawford thought of the idea 
which the picture expresses and of the line 
or two of dialogue beneath, if there happens 
to be any, and that F. Foster Lincoln drew it, 
and Arthur Crawford’s average output, week 
in and week out, is twenty ideas a week, of 
which probably two-thirds ‘ 


Craw- 


‘get over.” 

“ Many a time,” he says, “I have sat down 
in my study in the firm conviction that last 
week the last idea I’d ever have 
new ones always come along, somehow.” 

The inception of this peculiar idea factory 
was due to accident. Back in the nineties 
Mr. Crawford with a 
many friends illustrators and 
toonists. He was in and out of their stud‘os 
a good deal. One day a friend — at this dis- 
tance he can’t even remember who it was -- 
showed a picture just finished. It 
sketch of a man and a girl. They were good- 
looking and well-dressed, and they looked as 
if they might just have said something to 
each other — something that would enable 
the artist to sell the picture to a humorous 
periodical ; but the artist could n’t think of 
what they had said. Unfortunately, in draw- 
ing the picture he had drawn nothing that 
would help him think of an idea for 
There was no sprig of mistletoe, no canoe, 
no dog cart, no tennis court — nothing that 
could furnish the starting point for an idea ; 


saw 


was an .actor, vood 


among car- 


was the 


and while the artist, ruefully contemplating 
this work of art, which apparently had no 
economic value, was swearing at himself for 
being a man of no brains, who oucht to be 
able to think of things but could n’t, Arthur 
Crawford walked in. 

“ Arthur,” 
picture. 


artist, gs look al 
It is a good picture, as such 


said the 
All it 
needs is an idea to make it sell. If you can 
think up an idea for it, I'll give you five dol- 
lars.” 

“T went said Mr. 
telling of the incident afterward, “and in the 
course of about three weeks I thought of an 
idea that would match the picture. I got 
five dollars — I think the picture sold 


away,” Crawford, in 





ten : but in chasing that idea for a picture 
already drawn I'd thought of three or four 
more that would make good themes for pic- 
tures — themes that with adequate artistic 
treatment would be salable. So I suggested 
these to my artist friend, and he drew the 
pictures and sold them. 

“That suggested to me the poss'bility of 
going into the thing as a regular business. 
I wanted to quit acting, anyway, and | had 
a pretty wide acquaintance among artists and 
a fair knowledge of the sort of things that 
would sell. So I started, and I’ve been at it 
Of course, I have the thing much 
more carefully systematized now. I not only 
think up the ideas, but I sell the pictures. I 
have an office within easy reach of most of 
the magazines, and I spend Mondays, Tues- 


ever since. 


days, Wednesdays, and Thursdays selling the 
completed works. Sometimes thev have a 
line or so of dialogue ; more often the idea 
is simply in the picture itself, and it reeds 
only a title. Then I spend Fridays and 
Saturdays at home in New Rochelle, getting 
the ideas. 

“ At 


about 


present I have a regular ‘staff’ of 
fifteen artists, for whom I 
practically all the ideas. 
occasional work 


furnish 
Besides that I do 
for others, but not very 
Of course, it takes a good deal longer 
to draw a good picture than to thuik of the 
idea — at least longer than it takes me to 
think of the idea, with all the practice I’ve 
had and with perhaps a greater facility than 
other people who haven't 
scientifically. I can 


much. 


gone in for it 
think of enough sub- 
jects for pictures to keep these fifteen going 
pretty well. 

“Now and then, of course, they think of 
their own ideas, but 
much on me. 


most of them depend 
Some artists are able to think 
of subjects for pictures as fast as they can 
draw the pictures, and some are not : it's 
merely a difference in their makeup. Then, 
too, my clients have become more or less ac- 
customed to the arrangement, and rely on me 
for doing my part of it. Some wagon manu- 
facturers make their own wheels : some pre- 
fer to buy them from regular wheel factories. 


This is the same thing ; subdivision of 1a- 
} 


or and concentration on specialized product. 
I do the thinking, the artist does the drawirg. 
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I could n’t draw a picture if I had to, but I 
can keep my part of the business going ; and 
I can save the artists the trouble ot sitting 
around and groping for thoughts that might 
come and might not. 

“Most artists are glad to be rid of the 
selling end of the game. I know the art edi- 
tors, of course; I know what each one is 
likely to want and when he will want it. So 
I not only know where to take particular 
drawings, but I can adapt the ideas as they 
come to me to the wants of particular mer- 
kets. With a little practice it isn’t difficult 
at all to think of Christmas ideas on a hot 
day in September and subjects for seaside 
sketches when the snow is still a foot deep ; 
and I save up ideas that are unseasonable till 
the time when there is a demand for theni ; 
after you’ve thought out a theme for a pic- 
ture it’s easy enough to file it away for six 
months and dig it out when the proper t:me 
comes. 

“TI know the sort of thing that each artist 
can do and what ideas will be suited to par- 
ticular men. Now and then you will find an 
artist who has an idea that is hardly suited 
to the sort of work he can do best:; but | 
know what to do with each one. 

“ There is really a distinct economic saving 
in shaping an idea for a picture to be drawn 
by a specific artist and sold to a 
magazine at a specific time. It’s like any 
other business ; it furnishes a service to the 


specific 


public, better service and more economical, I 
think, than can be provided in any other way 
— at least, better than has been provided. 
That’s why it keeps going. 

“I write jokes and jingles and things of 
that sort to some extent ; in fact, I’d been 
doing a good deal of that before I quit the 
stage, and the knowledge that I had a certain 
facility for that sort of thing and the ac- 
quaintance with editors and markets that I 
acquired through it was a considerable factor 
in leading me to take up my present special- 
ized line of work. 


3ut most of my attention 
in late years has gone to the work with the 
artists. 

“Hard to think them up ? 


Well, I don’t 
find it so. 


It has always seemed to me like 
any other job ; if you have a reasonable natu- 





ral aptitude, when you study the business 
and systematize it and put your whole atten- 
tion on it, it isn’t so hard. I could n’t write 
a novel, or practise law ; I'd be appalled at 
the very prospect. 

“As I said, I stay at home Fridays and 
and do my creative work. Of 
course, I’m always in a receptive frame of 


Saturdays 


mind. 
little 
thoughts 


I carry around with me everywhere a 
pad of paper 
that come along. Whenever pos- 
sible I finish one idea and put it in complete 


note and jot dowa 


salable form before I turn to anything else. 
This can’t always be done when | think of 


one on the street, on the way to a ma-azine 
office ; but I do it whenever possible. 
“Of course, the mewspapers, current 


events, current fads, and so on furnish me 
good deal of my inspiration ; things 
that happen about me, that I see or hear of 


often 


with a 
suggest workable ideas ; but there is 
one source from which hundreds of 
tions come to me every year that never brings 


sugges- 


any results. That is the kindness of my friends. 
About thirty times a week somebody says to 
me, ‘Oh, Arthur, I just thought of 
good idea for a picture.’ 
down and listen to it.” 


such a 
Then I have to sit 


Among Mr. Crawford’s regular clients at 
present are C. H. Forbell, T. S. Sullivan, \W. 
O. Wilson, J. R. Shaver, C. I. Carde, F. 
ter Lincoln, W. de Maris, and Crawford 
Young ; but besides the fifteen regulars and 
his occasional clients, he 


Fos- 


gets hundreds of 
letters from all sides, chiefly from young ar- 
tists who feel the creative urge, but 
know just what to let it urge on. 
from all over the and even from 
foreign parts. At present, indeed, he has two 
regular clients as far off as Australia. 

It is the modern, scientific development of 
the method introduced by Dumas pére af 


atter 
he had won his fame, at a time when the 


French public would jump eagerly at any- 
thing that bore his name. 


do i't 
They write 
country 


He hired thirty or 
forty competent hack writers, gave each one 
an idea more or less clearly outlined, and let 


them do the work of writing. There have 


been those who assert that certain novelists 
of today have employed the same system. It 
impossible in the 


does not seem literary 
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world that some one will adapt the Crawford 
method, so that we shall have the Henry 
Ford of literature : the man whose plant is 
carefully subdivided, with original geniuses 
to think up the ideas for stories, construc- 
tion experts to draw the framework, nar- 
rative writers to carry the thread of the tale, 
“picture” experts for the descriptions, ex- 
pert dialogists for the conversation, sob wri- 
ters for pathos, humorists for the occasional 
comic relief, painters of purple passion for 
the love scenes, and retouchers to go over it 
all and add the high lights. — New Yorx 
Times. 





> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


ee 


Ditton’s Desk Boox. A helpful little manual of 
style for writers and those who would like to write. 
By Charles Dillon. Third edition. 48 pp._ 5tift 
yaper, so cents. Topeka: Charles Dillon, Capper 
Publications. 1917. 

Sensible rules for writers, invaluable to be- 
ginners and helpful even to writers of much 
experience, are given in this little Desk Book 
by the managing editor of the Capper Publica- 
tions. So useful has the book been found that 
already a third edition of it has been required. 
Not a word is wasted in it, and every line of 
the forty-eight pages contains a helpful sug- 
gestion about preparing manuscript, technical 
terms used by editors and publishers, words 
and phrases to be avoided in writing, mixed 
metaphors, finding subjects for articles, secur- 
ing copyright, etc. The book is well worth its 
price. 

Tae RuytuMm or Prose. By William Morrison /at- 
terson, Ph.D. 193 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. New 
York: Columbia University Press, Lemcke & 
Buechner, agents. 1917. 

As a technical record of scientific experi- 
ment highly specialized Dr. Patterson’s book 
is valuable, and in spite of its abstruseness 
its popular appeal has been so strong that a 
second edition of it has been required. His 
conclusions are drawn from the records of 
tests with twelve observers “to determine in- 
dividual rhythmic experience and perfor- 
mance,” each test being made in a sound- 
proof cabinet fitted with a recording phono- 
graph, a small metal drum which the obser- 
ver tapped to show his sense of rhythm, and 
apparatus for film photography of speech. 
Dr. Patterson’s style is anything but popular, 
and ‘students of style will find that his book 
is not one that he who runs can read. 
vers libre Dr. Patterson says: “The idea, 
therefore, that certain individual forms of 
vers libre are merely amplifications of ac- 
cepted types of conventional verse is thor- 
oughly justified. But quite apart from ir- 


regular length of line, the arrangement of 
grammatical accent in the printed text of the 
poems of Masters, for instance, produces fre- 
quently, by the force of suggestion, an as- 
sortment of thoroughly good prose expe- 
riences sandwiched in between patches of 
equally good verse.” “In conclusion, we 
may say,” he adds, “that the recent Ameri- 
can poets who employ ‘free verse’ give us 
many effective and welcome phrasings of 
their realistic view of life. Their indepen- 
dence as to form is occasionally stimulating. 
On the whole, however, their message will 
always be blunted for those ‘timers’ who 
feel, in reading or hearing their productions, 
the disquieting experience of attempting to 
dance up the side of a mountain. For those 
who find this task exhilarating vers libre, as 
a form, is without a rival.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Tae Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel.’ There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of Taz Writer’s readers.] 


Manvat or Goop Encuiisu. By H. N. MacCracken 
and Helen E. Sanderson. 335 pp. Cloth, 90 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1017. 

Facts, THouGHt, AND Imacination. A Book on 
Writing. By Henry Seidel Canby, Frederick Eras- 
tus Pierce, and Willard Higley Durham. 318 pp. 
Cloth, $1.30. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


1917. 

Verse Writinc. A Practical Handbook for College 
Classes and Private Guidance. By William Her- 
bert Carruth. 123 pp. Cloth, 80 cents. New 
_York : The Macmillan Company. 1917. 

Enciisah Composrtion. By Chester eves Green- 
ough and Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey. 379 pp. 
Cloth, $1.40. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1917. 

SHorttyPinc. A System of Machine Shorthand or 
Shorthand for the Typewriter. By John Ira Brant. 
Second Edition. 130 pp. Cloth. New York: Blue 
Star Publishing Company. 1917. 

PrcrortaL PHotTocrapHy : Its PrtncrPLes AND 
Practice. By Paul L. Anderson. Illustrated. 302 
pp. Cloth, $2.50, net. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. ror7. 

L’Orrranne Héroigue. Poémes. Par Nicolas 
Beauduin. 104 pp. Paper, 2 francs. Paris: La Vie 
des Lettres. 1917. 

Brown Stupres. Poems. By Mrs. FE. F. A. 
Beeler. 61 pp. Cloth, 59 cents. New York: The 

By Will D. Muse. 


Cosmopolitan Press. ort. 
Tue Hitts or Hore. Poems. 

64 pp. Paper. Memphis: Will D. Muse Publish- 
ing Co. 1017. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


Se 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tae Writer.) 


British Novetists, Lrp. Katherine 
Gerould. Yale Review for October. 


Fullerton 
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On Buyinc Otp Books. 
Review for October. 
Mark Twatn’s Letters ( Continued ). 


Charles S. Brooks. Yale 


Arranged, 


with comment, by Albert Bigelow Paine. Harper's 
Magazine for October. ; 
CREATIVE IMAGINATION AND CREATIVE WorK. 


Henry Mills Alden. 
Magazine for October. 

Tue Encuisn Intettectuats 1n War-time. With 
portraits of Gilbert Murray, John Galsworthy, Hilaire 
Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, John Masefield, H. G. 
Wells, and George Bernard Shaw. 
Century for October. 

MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY. 
Simpkins. Book News Monthly for September. 

Fannie Hurst, Strory-writer. With portrait. 
Vonnie Rector Griffith. Book News Monthly for 
September. 

Writers OF New JERSEY. 
coln. Emma V. Patterson. 
September. 

A Cat with Dr. Hortmes. William Hale Beck- 
ford. Book News Monthly for September. 

Erne. Sipcwick. With frontispiece portrait. Ar- 
thur L. Salmon. Book News Monthly for September. 
EtrnHet SipGwick AND Her Art. 
Book News Monthly for September. 
Frau Cosima WAGNER. 


Editor’s Study, in Harper’s 


With portrait. Dora 


III. — Joseph C. Lin- 
Book News Monthly for 


Dorothea Mann. 


With portraits. Archie 
Bell. Bookman for September. 
Newspapers, Wuite, YELLOW AND Dras. Arthur 


Pemberton. 


ber. 


THE MAKING OF A MaGazine (Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
and His Publications ). Illustrated. National Prin- 
ter-Journalist for September. 

Tue Turee Bases or Poetry 
tish Verse. Kenneth 
for September. 

Wuy AMERICANS 
ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
ber. 

José Enrique Ropo: 
Writer. With portrait. 
views for September. 

A Great ARGENTINE Poet, 


National Printer-Journalist for Septem- 


: A Stupy or Enc- 


Morris. Theosophical Path 


Cannot APPRECIATE MopERN 


Current Opinion for Septem- 


Urvucuay’s Most Eminent 
American Review of Re- 


ALMAFUERTE. With 


portrait. American Review of Reviews for Septem- 
ber. 

Str THomas More. With portrait. C. H. Wil- 
liams. 


Open Court for September. 


F. Orrer. With portrait. Dead-Line for Septem- 
ber. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH INFLUENCES IN 


RUSSIAN 


LITERATURE. Russian Review for 


July. 
A PLea FoR SHorRTER NovELs. 
Dial for August 30. 
WILLIAM JAMES. 

30. 


D. A. Modell. 


Henry B. Fuller. 


H. M. Kallen. Dial for August 


An ARTIST OF THE SUPERNORMAL ( May Sinclair ). - 


Amy Wellington. Dial for September 13. 
Some AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 
sions of a literary New Yorker. 


Outlook for September 12. 


Rambling impres- 
Brander Matthews. 





S. K. Ratcliffe. 






Our War-TIME BOOKISHNESS. 
September 8. 

“4 Son or THE Mippie Borper” ( Hamlin Gar- 
land ). With portrait. Literary Digest for Septem- 
ber 15. 

De MorRGAN AND THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
trait. Henry Adams Bellows. 
ber 15. 

O. Henry AND Texas. 
illustrations. Paul Adams. 
22. 

Cuartes W. Gopparp — WRITER OF SUCCESSES. 
With portrait. Dramatic Mirror for September 8. 

THe ORGANIZATION OF A DatLty Newsparer. XI, 
XII, XIII. Edmund Walker. Fourth Estate for 
September 1, 8, 22. 

Wuat Printers SHoutD Know Apout Type Faces. 


— IV. Edmund G. Gress. American Printer for 
September s. 


Literary Digest ‘or 


With por- 
Bellman for Septem- 


With portrait, and other 
Bellman for September 


How to Measure Composition. Martin Heir. 
American Printer for September 5. 
ComPILING AN INDEX SYSTEMATICALLY. - Robert F. 


Salade. American Printer for September s. 


How To PREPARE PRINTED ADVERTISING MATTER. 
D. C. Gale. American Printer for September 5 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


A committee of the poets of America, under 
the leadership of Robert Underwood John- 
son, is making a campaign to raise $100,000 
to place fifty ambulances, costing $2,000 each, 
on the Italian front. Contributions should be 
sent to 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, made to 


the order of “ The American Poets Ambu- 
lance in Italy.” 








Rev. Hugh F. Blount, appointed adminis- 
trator of the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
East Cambridge, Mass., will succeed the late 
Mgr. O’Brien as editor of the weekly Catho- 
lic publication, the Sacred Heart Review, the 


publication office of which will be removed to 
Boston, 


The Authors’ League Fund, New York, or- 
ganized to extend financial assistance to needy 
authors, has started the Autograph Book 
Shop, a nominal organization to supply auto- 
graphed copies of the works of members of 
the league to collectors for a small fee. It 
hopes that authors will turn over to it all re- 
quests for autographs. 


James Melvin Lee has written “A History 
of American Journalism,” the first book of 
the kind since Frederick Hudson, in 1873, 
brought the record down to that date in his 
now rare volume, long out of print. 
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In reply to a question as to where he got his 
inspiration for his story, “ To Make a Hoosier 
Holiday,” George Ade sent the following ex- 
planation to Miss Frances Husted, a student 
of the New York University School of Com- 
merce : “ Collier's wanted a story for the spe- 
cial issue and I had to evolve it in order to 
receive the check by mail, so I did so.” 

The Missouri School of 
starting its tenth year, is the oldest in the 
world and has now 149 graduates, more than 
eighty-five per cent. of whom are engaged in 
The first gradua- 
The 


From 


Journalism, just 


some phase of journalism. 
ting class in 1909 had only one member. 
class of 1917 had thirty-eight members. 
the outset the school has been under the di- 
rection of Dean Walter Williams, upon whose 
ideas the school was founded. 

Lord Morley’s autobiography will be pub- 
lished soon by the Macmillan Company in two 
large volumes under the title, “ Reminiscences.’ 

“A Son of the Middle Border,” by Hamlin 
Garland ( The Macmillan Company ), is an 
autobiography. 

“ Goethe,” by Calvin Thomas, professor of 
Germanic Languages and Literature in Co- 
lumbia University ( Henry Holt & Co. ), com- 
prises a brief biography, followed by a survey 
of Goethe's activity as philosopher, evolution- 
ist, believer, poet, dramatist, novelist, critic, 
and author of “ Faust.” 

“The Life of Count Tolstoi,’ written six 
years ago by Nathan Haskell Dole, is pub- 
lished in a new edition by the Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

“William Dean Howells : A Study of the 
Achievement of a Literary Artist,” by Alex- 
ander Harvey, is published by B. W. Huebsch. 

The problems of rural community journal- 
ism are dealt with by Professor Philip C. Bing 
of the University of Minnesota in his book on 
“The Country Weekly.” 

“The Unmarried Mother in German Liter- 
ature,” by Oscar Helmuth Werner ( Colum- 
bia University Press ), has special reference 
to the period 1770-1800. 

“Present Day American Poetry,” by H. 
Houston Peckham ( Boston: Richard Bad- 
ger), includes essays most of which 
have appeared in the South Atlantic Quarterly. 


The Carnegie Institute has just brought out 
“ A Concordance to the Poems of John Keats.” 
Keats used thirteen thousand in his 
rather limited lot of verse, while Milton did 
not exceed eight thousand and Homer in the 
lliad nine thousand. 


words 


“ Supernaturalism in Modern English Fic- 
tion,” by Scarborough, Ph.D., in- 
structor in English in extension in Columbia 
University, is published by the Putnams. 


Dorothy 


Life,” by 
Scribner's 


Literary 
( Charles 


“ Reminiscences of a 
MacFarlane 
Sons ), contains anecdotes and personal re- 


Charles 


cords of Shelley, Keats, Moore, Rogers, and 
others. 


“ 


Brieux and Contemporary French So- 
by William H. Scheifley (G. P. Put- 
nam’s themes 
treated by Eugéne Brieux in his dramas and 


ciety,’ 
Sons ), discusses the social 
their relation to French society. 

with letters from Joel Chandler 


Harris of “ Uncle Remus ” 


Persons 
fame are requested 
to lend them to Mrs. Julfan La Rose Harris, 
care of the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
ton, which is to publish the authorized biog- 
Letters will be 


30s- 


raphy which she is writing. 
promptly copied and returned. 
The Author ( London ) will be published as 
a bi-monthly, beginning with the October 
number. 
Poetry, is now 
re-finance the 
magazine for a second period of five years. 
Poetry 


Harriet Monroe, editor of 
engaged in a campaign to, 
“In spite of a constantly in- 
creasing circulation, the magazine is not yet 
It will continue, however, as 
over half the guarantors have renewed their 
pledges and others are hoped for. 


says 
self-supporting. 


Because of 
the high cost of paper and other necessaries, 
the subscription price will rise October 1 to $2 
a year.” 

Hubert Henry Davies, the English play- 
wright, who went to Robin Hood's Bay on the 
Yorkshire coast to recuperate from long ill- 
ness, following hospital work in France, has 
disappeared and it is supposed that he met his 
death by falling from a cliff into the sea. He 
was forty-one years old. 

Harriet McEwen Kimball died September 3 
at Portsmouth, N. H., aged eighty-two. 
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PORTABILITY 

With Full Standard Capacity 
TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or 
two to five different 
Languages, Carried on 
the machine AT ONCE. Magazines, Woman's. 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB" pa rea ; 
and change instantly Sea 
from Roman Type, to 
Italics, or Miniature 
Roman, OY Or Beautifut 
deribpt dSype, or from En- 
glish to Greek, Russian, 
German, French, etc. 
Any other type or lan- 
guage can be substituted 


in a feu seconds. 
AH eon ONE. MULTIPLEX-HAMMOND. 
FOR ALL TRAVELERS. 
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per Cg rg words ; 
per thousand words. 
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JOIN THE BLACK CAT CLUB. 


Patrons: Prowdent _wW Weedrow Wilson, Cash prizes each month for the best criti- 
Leuis Gene Stratton cisms of Black Cat. stories; also a cash 


come Seer a Mason, William: Dean prize to the author of the best story in each 


Sena for beautiful i ettiees Catntonen. number, (See poreceleap carters nt 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. || "Sie peace car Gua oy ee ae 


662 E. 69th St., New York, N. Y. clean, clever, original stories of 3500 words 
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